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''WILDER'S BRIGADE MONUMENT DEDICATION." 

[The Imposing Ceremony Took Place on Chickamauga Battle- 
field, September 20, 1899.] 

[Feom the Chattanooga Daily News, September 20, 1899.] 

Clear and crisp broke the morning and a perfect day fol- 
lowed to bless the ceremonies of the dedication of the Wilder 
Brigade monument and the 113 monuments and markers of 
the state of Indiana, which was formally done today at the 
site of the Wilder monument in Chickamauga Park. 

In round figures it is estimated that 10,000 people at- 
tended the exercises. 

Those from Chattanooga, including the visiting members 
of the Wilder Brigade and the veterans from Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, went to the park principally by way of the Chat- 
tanooga, Kome and Southern railroad, over which a special 
schedule for trains had been arranged ; many others went in 
private vehicles, and on bicycles, and it was stated at 10 o^clock 
that every livery rig in the city was engaged. 

Following the dedication of the Indiana monuments, the 
Wilder Brigade tower was dedicated. This tower represents 
an expenditure of $18,000 by the members of the Wilder Bri- 
gade, and it is the most imposing and massive monument on 
the national battlefield. 

In connection with these exercises it is appropriate to ob- 
serve that the speech of Col. Tomlinson Fort of Chattanooga, 
was the first ever delivered by a Confederate veteran on Chick- 
amauga battlefield at the dedication of a monument to Union 
soldiers of the civil war.* Colonel Fort consented to deliver 
the address at the personal request of General Wilder. 



♦ Gen. John M. Palmer made an address at the dedication of the monu- 
ment on Snodgrass Hill, Chickamauga Park, on September 19, 1895, repre- 
senting the Union army and Gen. John B. Gordon spoke on the same occa- 
sion representing the confederate army. 
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GENERAL WILDER.^S SPEECH. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : I have the honor 
to say that these gray-headed men before you were the gallant 
young men of 36 years ago, who on this bloody battlefield bared 
their breasts to the storms of civil war, and on this spot met 
the brave men of Longstreet's Legions, and here broke the 
great charge that had driven the splendid men of Sheridan in 
confusion to the rear. In this place they were so fortunate 
AS to break that magnificent line of battle and send the men 
of Longstreet's left back three-quarters of a mile and saved 
the men of McCook^s gallant corps from further pursuit. Here 
in the presence of many who wore the gray on that fateful day, 
we can tell the truthful story of how Wilder *s Brigade did 
their whole duty; of how they held Alexander's bridge on the 
18th, and kept Walker's corps from executing their purpose of 
throwing themselves across the LaFayette road in the rear 
of Eosecrans and between his army and Chattanooga. We 
can here tell how these gallant men held the cross roads at 
Hall's all night of the 18th in spite of the brave attempts of 
Bushrod Johnson to seize the LaFayette road at Viniard's. 
But we held them off until Gen. George H. Thomas came with 
his grand old 14th corps on the morning of the 19th and took 
position on the Chattanooga road to defend the move on Chat- 
tanooga. We can here say that the gallant Hood and Bushrod 
Johnson were repulsed by this brigade at Viniard's, when they 
had broken Sheridan's division, and how after they had broken 
the splendid attack of Davis ' division this brigade struck them 
in flank and compelled them to seek refuge in the woods east 
of Viniard's. We can also say that when Van Cleve's division 
crossed the LaFayette road on that direful afternoon and 
were hurled back in confusion, we poured a fire in their flank 
so hot that even the splendid veterans of Hood were forced to 
yield the ground and return in hot haste to the cover of the 
woods. We can also say that when the gallant men of Mc- 
Law's division came charging at our lines across the Viniard 
field, the men of this brigade met them with such a withering 
fire that they, too, were forced to give way and return to the 
woods from whence they came. 
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This command, composed of the 17th Indiana infantry, 
Maj. William T. Jones commanding; the 72d Indiana infantry, 
Col. A. 0. Miller commanding ; the 92d Blinois infantry, Col. 
Smith D. Atkins commanding ; the 98th Illinois infantry, Col. 
J. J. Funkhauser commanding ; the 123d Illinois infantry, Col. 
James Monroe commanding; and the 18th Indiana battery, 
Capt. Eli Lilly commanding; all the infantry armed with 
Spencer repeating magazine rifles and aggregating about two 
thousand men in line, proved to the world that they could face 
the splendid veterans of Bragg 's army; that they could suc- 
cessfully withstand Longstreet's Legions; that they trembled 
not when attacked by overwhelming force and all supports 
gone. They proved their manhood by driving their attack 
with irresistible power and recovering the ground that even 
Sheridan had yielded to the bravest enemy that had ever 
fought on the bloodiest battlefields of Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia. 

This monument to their steadfast patriotism, their un- 
yielding courage, was built by contributions from the gallant 
men who composed the brigade. It stands on the spot where 
General Eosecrans' headquarters were on the 19th and fore- 
noon of the 20th. It is erected in no vain-glorious mood. It 
marks the line where the bravest of brave Americans met in 
headlong conflict, each determined to win, and where the best 
armament proved successful. On this grand battlefield thou- 
sands died in defense of those principles that they had been 
trained to believe in, and which they thoroughly believed were 
right; where else on God's earth could such a conflict be car- 
ried to a close and find such results? These men were hon- 
orable Americans and when the war was fought to a finish all 
agreed to live in peace, and have honestly kept their compact. 
No other people have done this in good faith. I thank God 
that I have lived to see the sons of these heroes from both 
sides join in the ranks of our country's defenders, and under 
one common flag march to the tunes of '* Dixie" and ^^Star 
Spangled Banner" with the same patriotic, springy step, the 
same patriotic impulse that impelled you men when you be-, 
lieved your duty was to foUow and fight for the flags that 
waved over the proud hosts which joined battle on this bloody 
field. I am as proud of the memory of those who died under 
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one flag as I am of those who fell under the other; both be- 
lieved they were right ; both died for the right as they saw it. 
We who fought for the stars and stripes give the hand of 
friendly fellowship to those who fought for the stars and bars. 
The sons of both sides have proved their readiness to march 
shoulder to shoulder to any part of the world where their com- 
mon country calls and prove that their chief pride is in show 
ing how the sons of the men of the great civil war can best imi- 
tate the actions of their fathers. To you, General Boynton, 
I have the honor of turning over the custody of this monument 
as the representative of our great country. May it stand for 
ages to show the coming generations how their ancestors 
fought for their principles. It stands as a monument to the 
valor of those who fought on both sides. May its lessons be 
learned by all our descendants. 

GENEBAIi SMITH D. ATKINS ' SPEECH. 

Comrades of Wilder 's Brigade: This magnificent monu- 
ment erected here on one of the most noted battlefields of 
the great Civil War— one of the bloodiest conflicts of ancient 
or modem times — ^is not only a monument to your intrepid 
skill and courage as soldiers, but is especially a monument to 
your beloved Commander, General John T. Wilder, the most 
distinguished volunteer of the American army. I know of 
other distinguished volunteer soldiers, Logan, Oglesby, and 
Palmer, of my own state — Miles and others, who reached much 
higher rank than Wilder ; but I know of none who left his mark 
more distinctly upon his country's history, or accomplished 
more. One private volunteer soldier, John C. Lee, of the 96th 
Illinois Volunteers, belonging to the Brigade of Infantry I 
commanded before my regiment was assigned to Wilder 's Bri- 
gade, will rank close to Wilder in inventive genius when the 
truthful history of the great war is written — ^it was John C. 
Lee, a private soldier, detailed for service in the pontoon train, 
who invented the light, easily transported wood frame covered 
with canvas, for a pontoon boat, that we found so serviceable 
in crossing rivers, and that has since been adopted by every 
army in the world. But Wilder invented a new style of fight- 
ing, and revolutionized the cavalry tactics, not only of the 
United States army, but of all the armies of the world. 
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He used his horses, as you so well know, to trans- 
port his troops rapidly to the point of engagement, and fought 
his men in single line on foot. That had never been done be- 
fore, and in order to do it he invented his own tactics, and 
drilled his troops by the same commands on foot and on horse- 
back, and every army of every civilized country in the world 
has adopted the tactics that Wilder invented. This is high 
praise, but you know that Wilder deserves it. As brave as 
the bravest, with brains and common sense, he pioneered the 
way that all the cavalry of the world is following. Like pri- 
vate John C. Lee, he saw what it was necessary to do, and he 
invented the way to do it, and all the armies of the world have 
adopted the way that Wilder invented. 

The regiment that I commanded, the 92nd Illinois Infan- 
try Volunteers, was detached from General Gordon Grang- 
er's Reserve Corps by the order of General Eosecrans at my 
request supplemented by the request of General Wilder, and 
joined Wilder 's Brigade at Duck River, Tennessee, and were 
given 140 Spencer Repeating Rifles, all the surplus arms of 
the Brigade. With the Brigade the regiment marched on Sun 
day, August 16th, 1863, in a heavy thunder storm and climbed 
the mountain East of Dechard to University Place, and cross- 
ing the mountains with light skirmishing camped at Poe's 
Tavern in the Tennessee Valley, North of Chattanooga, on the 
21st of August. 

The main army of the Cumberland had marched to Stev- 
enson, Alabama, and crossing the Tennessee at Bridgeport 
and Caperton's Ferry had swung off through the mountain 
gorges to the West and South of Chattanooga, the Confed- 
erate stronghold. 

Wilder 's Brigade of Mounted Infantry, Minty's Brigade 
of Cavalry, and Wagner's Brigade of Infantry, had crossed 
the Cumberland Range into the Tennessee Valley, north of 
Chattanooga, with orders to demonstrate strongly as if con- 
templating a crossing of the Tennessee north of Chattanooga. 
On August 24th, the 92nd, with two pieces of artillery belong- 
ing to Lilly's battery of Wilder 's Brigade, marched to Har- 
rison's Landing and shelled the enemy on the opposite side 
of the river. Planting the two guns on the bluff the Lieutenant 
was ordered to fire, and when complaint was made that he was 
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slow, he said that he knew by an instrument that he carried 
just how many feet the Confederate fort was below his posi- 
tion, and if a man would stand up on the parapet of the Con- 
federate fort he could tell by another instrument just how 
many yards it was away — soon a Confederate soldier stood 
up on the parapet of the fort, and the Lieutenant of artillery 
sighted him through his instrument, and while he was figur- 
ing out the distance, cutting his shells and loading his rifled 
cannon, I took position in front of and below the guns so I 
might watch the effect of the shots with my field glass— but I 
was enveloped in smoke, and could see nothing. 

A few days afterward we obtained a copy of the Chatta- 
nooga Daily Rebel that contained an article stating that the 
first shot from the Federal artillery at Harrison's Landing 
had dismounted one of the three pieces of artillery in the Con- 
federate fort. Lilly's gunners, when they knew the distance 
and elevation, could hit the mark the first shot two miles away, 
for they were as skilled as the *^ Americans behind the guns'^ 
with Dewey in Manila Bay. 

September 4th, the 92nd reported to General Wilder 
north of Chattanooga, and found that it had been ordered to 
report to General Thomas for scouting and courier duty. The 
regiment, with two brass mountain howitzers, immediately re- 
turned over the mountains and crossed the Tennessee at 
Bridgeport, and reported to General Rosecrans in Trenton 
Valley on the 8th at 10 a. m., and at 1 p. m. fifty men from the 
regiment armed with Spencer Rifles, under Lieut. Col. Van 
Buskirk, climbed Lookout Mountain on the West side by an 
unused cattle path, and pushed the Confederate cavalry off 
from Lookout Mountain, in plain sight of Chattanooga, and at 
10 p. m. reported the certain evacuation of Chattanooga by 
Bragg. General Rosecrans gave me written orders that night 
to take the advance into Chattanooga in the morning, and 
marching at 3 a. m., of September 9th, 1863, the regiment 
pushed the Confederate Cavalry off from the Mountain on the 
wagon road above the railroad. When on the Mountain, Lil- 
ly's Battery began shelling the 92nd from Moccasin Point — 
to be fired into by the artillery of our own Brigade was em- 
embarassing, but we soon communicated by signal with Lilly, 
who quit firing, and we pushed the enemy over and down the 
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Mountain, and entered Chattanooga, as early as 10 a. m., the 
colors of the 92nd being the first to wave over the evacuated 
city. I gathered such information as I could, and at 11 a. m., 
wrote and sent by courier the following note : 
Head Quarters 92nd 111. Vol. 
Chattanooga, 11 a. m., Sept. 9th, 1863. 
Major: — 

We had a little skirmishing on the mountain, but now we 
hold Chattanooga — my stand of colors was the first to float 
over the town — a complete evacuation — columns of dust 
showed them going South — two companies of my regiment are 
pressing after them, and I w^ill likely take my command up the 
river to gobble a little squad said to be there. 
Most Respectfully, 

Smith D. Atkins, 
Maj. Levering Col. 92nd 111. 

At 10 a. m., September 10th, 1863, Chattanooga was com- 
pletely evacuated by the rear guard of Bragg's army, and 
was completely in possession of the Union soldiers. I was 
of the opinion at that time, and I have never changed that 
opinion, that General Rosecrans could have concentrated his 
entire army in Chattanooga before dark of September 10th, 
1863, with the exception of McCook's cavalry — and McCook's 
command, without the loss of a man or a wheel, by returning 
West of Lookout Mountain and going down the Trenton Val- 
ley, could have been in Chattanooga on September 11th, and 
the battle of Chickamauga have been completely avoided. 
Chattanooga was the object of the entire campaign, and by 
the magnificent maneuvering of his army General Rosecrans 
had compelled Bragg to evacuate the city, and he was in full 
possession of it in the forenoon of September the 9th, and 
could have put his entire army in that city without the loss 
of a man or a gun within 48 hours of that time. Why he did 
not do so I never could understand. He had not yet destroyed 
Bragg's army, but he had completely gained the sole object 
of the campaign without a battle, and the battle of Chicka- 
mauga was a useless sacrifice of life without object or purpose, 
Had he concentrated his army immediately in Chattanooga 
there would have been no battle of Chickamauga, and Rose- 
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crans would not have lost his command. Up to that time Eose- 
crans had outgeneraled Bragg, and from that time Bragg out- 
generaled Rosecrans. 

At 1 o'clock p. m., of September 9th, the 92nd Illinois was 
ordered by General Crittenden then in Chattanooga up the 
Tennessee Eiver a few miles to assist Wilder and Minty in 
crossing; but before the regiment reached there, they were 
fording the river and needed no assistance. 

General Wilder ordered the 92nd to join his Brigade, and 
next evening it camped with the Brigade at Greyville, on the 
road to Einggold. During the night I received orders to 
report with the regiment to General Eosecrans at LaFayette, 
and was on the march before daylight, and a mile north of 
Einggold struck Forrests's Cavalry in force — sending word to 
General Wilder — ^the regiment dismounted and repulsed an 
assault of Forrest in line of regiments, when Wilder came up 
with a section of Lilly's battery and opened on the enemy — 
instantly our shots were answered with artillery, but no shot 
came near us — ^we afterward learned that it was Van Cleve's 
Division that approached Einggold from the West, while we 
came from the North, and had Van Cleve known our position 
he could have cut off a large part of Forrest's Cavalry be- 
fore it could have passed out through Einggold Gap. Push- 
ing into Einggold a company was sent out toward LaFayette 
that struck the enemy's cavalry in force less than two miles 
from Einggold, and confident that we could not reach LaFay- 
ette by that road, with the consent of General Wilder, the 
regiment started for Eossville. A few miles out on our left 
toward Chickamauga Eiver we saw a column of the enemy 
preparing to charge on a Union wagon train that was going 
into camp ; but a few shots from our mountain howitzers and 
Spencers just as it began the charge turned the enemy's col- 
umn back, and we continued our march to Eossville arriving 
after dark. 

Anticipating that General Eosecrans was at that time in 
Chattanooga instead of LaFayette, two officers were sent 
there before daylight on September 12th, but the officers not 
returning, at 9 a. m., the regiment took the road to LaFayette 
finding no enemy until we reached Gordon's Mill on the Chick- 
amauga, where there were many of the enemy's cavalry that 
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made but slight resistance and retreated southward over the 
river; stopping in a corn field away from the road, the horses 
were fed, and nose-bags filled with com for another feed, when, 
moving to the LaFayette road to resume the march south- 
ward I received an order from General Rosecrans at Chatta- 
nooga to send my regiment to the foot of Lookout Mountain 
at the Summertown road, and report for orders to him in Chat- 
tanooga, which I did, and was ordered to open communication 
with General Thomas somewhere on Lookout Mountain, and 
marching all night we found Thomas before daylight, and by 
6 a. m., September 13th, had returned word to General Rose- 
<5rans that his dispatches to General Thomas had been deliv- 
ered on Lookout Mountain at Steven's Gap, and a Courier 
line established from there to Chattanooga. At 9 a. m. the 
regiment moved to the foot of Steven's Gap and went into 
Camp; on the 14th moved to Pond Spring and camped; on 
the 15 th went to Crawfish Spring to open communication with 
Oeneral Crittenden, finding all roads and paths over the Chick- 
amauga heavily picketed by the enemy's cavalry, and the 
woods full of spies, pretending to be deserters, that by the 
strange orders of General Rosecrans we were not permitted to 
molest. We remained at Pond Spring on the 16th sending out 
scouting parties in all directions, except south of the Chicka- 
mauga. On the 16th, w^s engaged with General Turchin's 
Brigade at Catlet's Gap, losing three men. On the 18th re- 
mained at Pond Spring, sending out scouting parties. On the 
19th of September the regiment moved at daylight with the 
infantry columns toward Chattanooga. 

Heavy firing at our right and front was heard soon after 
daylight. At 10 a. m. by command of General Rosecrans went 
into line in the field south of Widow Glen's house, where Gen- 
eral Rosecrans made his headquarters, and sent a dismounted 
skirmish line into the woods toward LaFayette road, and 
captured a Confederate soldier, who said that he belonged to 
Longstreet's corps from the army of Virginia, and the pris- 
oner was taken to General Rosecrans' headquarters. At 11 
a. m. was ordered further on the road to Chattanooga, and be- 
tween 12 and 1 o'clock, dismounted on the west side of and 
near the LaFayette road by order of General Reynolds, and 
the eight companies of the regiment, two being on Courier 
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duty, endeavored to stop the enemy who had repulsed Eang'^ 
Brigade, which the regiment succeeded in doing in its immed- 
iate front, but the long line of the enemy swept by its right 
flank and the regiment was withdrawn, with a loss of twenty- 
si:^: killed and wounded. 

Being left upon the field without orders, many of our 
troops retreating toward Chattanooga, men were sent to find 
Wilder 's Brigade, which was found near Viniards, west of 
LaFayette road, and moving around the enemy that had 
broken through the Union lines, the regiment joined Wilder 's 
Brigade late in the afternoon, and went into line dismounted 
on his left. 

All night long in the woods in our front the axes of the 
enemy rang out clear and loud. I could not then understand 
why there was so much chopping of timber, but I have since, 
in company with General H. V. Boynton, visited the ground in 
our front occupied by the enemy, where they were building 
breastworks of timber, the ground being too rocky to throw 
up earthworks, in evident fear of an assault by Eosecrans in 
the morning. I was then of the opinion, and am now, that 
had Eosecrans possessed at Chickamauga the cool, calculating, 
bulldog courage he exhibited at Stone Eiver, and boldly as- 
saulted the enemy's lines on the morning of September 20th, 
he would have pushed Bragg 's army across the Chickamauga 
and remained victor upon the field. He made the fatal error 
of withdrawing his lines and awaiting the Confederate assault. 
The 92nd Illinois regiment, before daylight on the morning of 
the 20th was spread out mounted to cover the entire line of 
Wilder 's Brigade front, the Brigade having withdrawn to the 
right of McCook corps far in the rear. Not long after sun- 
rise, a heavy column of the enemy in column of regiments 
doubled on the center, moving very slowly, making not a sounds 
no mounted officers with, them, was observed passing out left 
flank. It was said to be Longstreet's corps. Word was re- 
peatedly sent to McCook, who testily denied the truthfulness 
of the information sent him, and foolishly refused to send out 
a skirmish line of his own by which he might have learned the 
truth. Hours passed by, and then that quiet, creeping column 
of Confederates sprang upon the left of McCook 's corps with 
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a yell, and with irresistible force, and, although McCook had 
been early and often informed of the approach of that colnnm 
of the enemy, it was a complete surprise to him, and in less 
than ten minutes his left was irretrievably lost, and the amazed 
and astonished General looked on helplessly, his magnificent 
corps broken into fragments and floating off from the battle- 
field in detachments and squads like flecks of foam upon a 
river. I have read of a useless and sullen retreat of a por- 
tion of the English army in the Crimean war described by 
Henry' J. Eaymond; I saw, at Shiloh, while serving as Assist- 
ant Adjutant General of the 4th Division of the Army of the 
Tennessee, whole regiments of other divisions marching sul- 
lenly to the rear without firing a shot at the enemy; but I 
never read of, and never saw, so foolish and senseless a re- 
treat as was made by McCook 's corps, not from cowardice, 
but solely from the incompetence of the corps Commander. 
As soon as the Confederates assaulted McCook 's corps the 
enemy in our front advanced in force, and powerless to make 
resistance with a thin line of mounted troops, we withdrew 
and joined Wilder 's Brigade in the rear. There I met General 
"Wilder the Brigade Commander, on the ridge deserted by 
McCook, where we could both see the long column of Con- 
federate regiments doubled on the center, and he instantly 
conceived the bold idea of charging with his Brigade through 
the center of the Confederate column, taking their regiments 
in flank, and pushing for Thomas on the left. He did me the 
honor to ask my opinion, and I replied that it was a desperate 
and bold movement, but his Brigade of Spencer Eepeating^ 
Eifles could do it, and with most of his Brigade he could join 
Thomas, and might entirely change the result of the battle. 
He told me that he would form his' Brigade in a hollow square, 
two regiments in front line with opening for Lilly's Battery, 
one regiment in column on each flank, and my regiment in line 
in rear of the battery, and I was about to go to my regiment 
just beyond the brow of the hill to bring it up to make that 
formation, when Hon. Charles A. Dana, Assistant Secretary 
of War rode up, saying that all was lost, and when General 
Wilder explained to him what he intended doing, Mr. Dana 
positively ordered General Wilder not to make the attempt^ 



but to withdraw with his Cominaiid to Chattanooga on the 
Dry Valley road. Wilder lingered on the leld with his Com- 
mand, gathering up McCook^s abandoned artillery and prob- 
ably a hundred ambulances of our wounded, and near night- 
fall retired to Chattanooga, the 92nd Illinois regiment cover- 
ing the rear, followed by Forrest's Cavalry, lightly skirmish- 
ing with the rear guard. 

Here was fought one of the most fiercely contested bat- 
tles in history, that ought not to have been fought at all, with- 
out object and without result, save the renewed demonstration 
of the valor of American soldiery, equal here in the Union 
and Confederate armies. They were all Americans. 

That Wilder 's famous Brigade of Mounted Infantry was 
<jomposed of troops as brave and as intelligent as any, I am 
willing to contend ; that they were braver and more intelligent 
than all others, I am not willing to assert. The phenomenal 
victories they achieved I attribute, of course, in an important 
degree, to the skill of their Commander, to their intelligence 
and bravery ; but supplemental to that, they were armed with 
Spencer Eepeating Eifles, the most effective and complete 
weapon for actual service ever placed in the hands of soldiers. 
Had the Americans who met them upon so many battlefields 
been armed in precisely the same manner, the losses in Wil- 
der 's Brigade would have been many times multiplied. 

Here we see, what so far as I know, may not be seen upon 
any battlefield outside of the great Republic, beautiful monu- 
ments precisely alike erected by the government to commemo- 
rate the soldierly qualities of all general officers, those who 
fought for the government, and those who fought against the 
government. Here Kentucky has erected a beautiful monu- 
ment commemorating jointly the heroism of her sons who 
fought against, and who fought for, the starry banner of the 
Eepublic. 

'* Fondly do we hope, earnestly do we pray," that it is 
typical of a people as firmly united as the particles of the 
granite monuments here commemorating the soldierly quali- 
ties of Americans North and South, and that never again will 
any American fire upon the American flag. 

Here this massive monument commemorating the sol- 
dierly qualities of Wilder ^s Brigade, shall ''greet the morning 
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sunlight, and kiss the last rays of the setting sun'^, while **the 
earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls a wave,*^ and all the world 
shall know that '* government of the people, by the people^ 
and for the people shall not perish from the earth.'' 



